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ABSTRACT 

Four types of developmental education programs have 
been designed to help students overcome or compensate for: (1) 
deficiencies in grades or subjects required for admission to a senior 
institution or to colleges and transfer programs (Pre-Transf er) ; (2) 
deficiencies in reading, writing, speech, arithmetic, study habits, 
motivation, and other personality traits (Remedial) ; (3) deficiencies 
in literacy and in basic skill subjects necessary for a high school 
diploma (Adult Basic Education — ABE) ; and (4) physical or mental 
h/andicaps that impose limitations on the functioning of students 
academically or socially (Handicapped)., The four types of programs 
support the traai-tional community college role in preparing the 
academically, economically, socially, or physically disadvantaged for 
entering the mainstream of American life. The present trend is toward 
integrating the various developmental programs with the regular 
programs. Pre-Transfer is most closely allied with the regular 
program anc ABE least integrated. The Remedial Program tends to focus 
on high school graduates or recent dropouts who are slightly older 
— thraru the regular— students, - Th.e Handicapped Program includes three 
principal classifications of students: the blind or visually 
handicapped, the deaf or hearing impaired, and the mobility-impaired* 
(Author/MB) 
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FOUR PHASES OF DEVELOPMENTAL^ EDUCATION 



DeveUfpmental education is a major scgmcnl ot the com- 
munity college educational program, including curriculum and 
student support services. Originally. Developmental education 
focused on tho acaden* ically disadvantaged students who tor a 
'^variety of social, <'.onomic. and ethnic-interracial factors*' 
were unable to exercise "full- freedom of choice" and par- 
ticipate in **upuard mobility" (Morrison and Ferrante* 
(1973':|. p. 2>. Today» Developmental education incorporates a 
broader segment of students who need help to ''overcome any 
deficiencies they may have in their preparation for post- 
secondary education" (C'uyahoga C\>mmunity College, 1975. 
p. 5). This deVinition is broad enough {o include the cur- 
riculum of every two-year public college, for there is none that 
does not offer some Developmental education courses in 
Lnglish. reading, speech, mathematics or arithmetic, as well as 
special counseling, tutoring and assistance in study 
laboratories. 

Types of Programs 

Although Developmental and Remedial are used inter- 
changeably in both practice and the literature. Developmental 
Usually refers to a program of courses or to a group of 
students. Remedial mosl often rot<:rs to individual courses or 
students. In thi> paper Developmental refers to four.pro^rsfc-«s 
designed to help students overcome or compensate f>T. 

1. Deficiencies in grades or subjects rjquir^c' Jot admission 
to a senior institution or to coll \:^ .> and transfer pro- 
grams (Pre-Transfer); 

2. Deficiencies in read>^^, writing, speech, arithmetic, 
study habits, mctivation and other personality traits 
(Remedial): 

3. Deficicn^.cs \x\ literacy and in basic skill subjects ncces- 
>ary for ?> high school diploma (Adult Basic Education); 

4. Physical or me ntal handicaps that impose limitations on 
the functioning of studenis academically or socially 
(Handicapped). 

The trend is toward integrating the various Developmental 
programs with the regular programs. The degree ot integration 
depends upo-* -he nature of ihe students' deficiencies, the re- 
quired facL qualifications, the learning system* funding 
sources and other factors. Considerable overlapping occurs 
between programs, 

. The Pre-Transfer Program is the most closely allied with the 
regular program. Students are high school graduates who tend 
to be in the same age group as the transfer students. The non- 
transfer courses English composition, elementary and inter- 
mediate algebra, plane geometry, foreign languages, and 
sciences — arc college credit courses, an integral part of the 
departmental offerings, taught by the regular faculty, and 
funded in the same manner a:> the regular transfer courses. 
This is the oldest Developmental progra^, dating back to the 
origins of the junior college. 

At the opposite extreme is the Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
Program of courses in. reading, language, arithmetic, and 
O IS a Seeond Language (ESL). These courses are of an 
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elementary or high school level for illiterates or students who 
wish to qualify for a hi.ih school diploma through the General 
Educational Development (GED) tests. 

A transplant from the udult high school, the ABE Program 
is a recent addition to the community college curriculum, and 
unlike the mixed reaction encountered by Remedial programs, 
the ARr^ Program has aroused little unfavorable reaction, 
probi." '.'cause as a separate, non -col lege program it does 
not ill., on the college program. ABE students average 
about M) ^ . 4rs of age and at end classes 9n a part-lime basis, 
usually in the late afternoon or evenings (Johnson, 1976; Wit- 
ter. 1978). Most of the instructors are part-timers, many with 
special qualifications. 

The Remedial Program, the most wjd'",'y-known of the four, 
ranges from the elementary to thecC-JCgiate in curriculum con- 
tent. Often it is organized as :i'separ»te entity with a special 
name such as Project Search (Cuyah^^^a Community College. 

1975) . People Center (Colston, 1976). Project II (Fishman and 
Dugan, (!976'\ Upward Bound (Morrison and Ferrante. 
1973a), PACE — Personalized Approach to College Educa- 
ti'^^ ^Carter, 1976). The students arc usually high school 
graduates or recent dropouts and are slightly older than the 
regular students. They have higher educational qualifications 
than the ABE students and lower scholastic aptitude than the 
Pre-Transfer. 

Criteria for admission to Remedial courses or programs vary 
widely from compulsory placement to voluntary placement 
with a number of persuasive strategies in between. In a study 
of 137 midwest ern colleges Ferrin (1971) found that standard- 
ized test scores were most critical in selecting students for 
Remedial courses or programs. The Community College of 
Philadelphia strongly advised students scoring below the 20th 
percentile in the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills reading 
section to enter Project \\ (Fishman and Dugan. [19761) while 
Florida Junior College defined remedial studenis as persons 
who scored below the 10th grade reading level on the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test (Cosby. 1974). For the People Center of 
Staien Island Community College low self-image and poor 
performance expectations were the requirements (Colston, 

1976) , 

Remedial programs that have special funding tend to be 
segregated. These may be composed of one or two classes or a 
group of classes for a large number of students, sometimes ex- 
ceeding 500 (Colston, 1976). Many state.v provide additional 
funding for operating expenses and for student aid. Practi- 
tioners and researchers differ about the relative merits of ime- 
grateu and segregated programs, with little evidence to support 
the greater effectiveness of the one over the other (Cuyahoga 
Community College, 1975). 

For a variety of reasons. Remedial education has become 
a.ssociated with education for minorities. Part of this percep- 
tion results from the large emphasis in the literature on the 
ethnicity of students and from the numerous public and foun- 
dation grants for recruiting minority students and for learning 
projects involving minorities. Also contributing to the stereo- 



type is that **minoriiy siudcnls arc more highly represented in 
[such programsl than in the Mudent body as a whole" (l errin, 
1971. p. 8) and that a higher proportion of minority students 
are in programs (1 in 5) than in courses (I in 9). Both figures, 
howevfr. indicate that more white students than minority 
students arc enrolled in Remedial courses and programs. 

The Handicapped Program includes three principal classifi- 
cations of students: the blind or visually impaired, the doat'or 
hearing impaired, and the mobiliiy-impaired. Within this 
group are many shades of impairment from those who can 
function with very little assisiaoce to those who have *'no 
useable speech ... no mobility ... no writing capacity'* (Kat/ 
and Flugman 1977), and a wide range of scholastic aptitude 
from the hift^ly gifted t'o the mentally retarded (Florida State 
Depanmcnfof Education. 1977). The average age of handi- 
capped students is over 26 years, with a range of 18-56. Men 
outnumbe women (Spencer and Others. 1977). 

Except for the more seriously handicapped students, the 
goal of the Handicapped Program is integration in all ac- 
tivities. 5'uccess in this goal depends upon the availability ot 
*Vspccial services not offered lo other students and /or intensi- 
fied ser' ices . . . for . . . '.uceessful functioning" (Cuyahoga 
Community College, 1975, p. 42), ^\g.. .amps, elevators, 
special parking, advanced registration, readers, writers, test 
proctors, mobility orientation, modified physical education 
activit es (Cuyahoga Community College. 1975; Ingalls. 1978; 
Los .^ngeles City College. 1978). 

Due to such special factors as militancy of the handicapped 
(Bennett. 1978). humanitarian appeal, awareness of college 
personnel to the special n^ cds of the handicapped, and slate 
and federal legislation. Handicapped programs arc expanding 
at a higher rate than the other programs. The militancy of the 
handicapped has resulted in broader and more prescriptive 
legislation than the older rehabilitation acts. Section 504 of the 
federal 1973 Rehabilitation Act which states **no otherwise 
q •nlified handicapped individual . . . shall ... be excluded 
iCom participation in . . . any program or activity receiving 
federal financial assistance"" (Peirce. 1978. p. 5) is for the 
handicapped a Bill of Rights **to an education, to services, to 
equality on campuses, and lo employment'' fKatz and 
Flugman. 1977. p. 19). In addition. Congress increased appro- 
priations for 1979-80 by 57 percent from S623 million to S976 
million (Neill. 1978). 

The militancy of the handicapped and the interpretation of 
Sc'Ztion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act is leading to conflicts be- 
tween the rolleges and those handicapped students who wish 
to enroll ir. programs for which the colleges believe they are 
unqualified because of physical disabilities. A case involving 
such a dispute between a deaf practical nurse who wants to 
enroll in a registered nursing prograip at Southeastern Com- 
munity College (N,C.) has reached the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal from a lower court ruling favoring the student. The case is 
considered important enough for 27 states and the American 
Council on Education to join Southeastern in the appeal* in 
order to get answers to such questions as: '*Does Section 504 
. . , require institutions to admit [handicapped) persons if 
their disabilities make it impossible for them to ^participate ef- 
fectively in the educational program and the career to which it 
leads?' ('^Washington Notes . . 1978. p. 10); and **Does 
Section 504 guarantee the handicapped's * right to access to the 
same facilities other people use. regardless of cost?" (Peirce.. 
I97K, p. 5). A report of a workshop on *'Mainstreaming: 
Competence and Performance" obliquely touches on this issue 
(Katz and Flugman, 1977). 

Enrollments 

Because of the absence of distinct program parameters* 
enrollment in the four Developmental prog rams is difficult to 
even estimate. Handicapped students, fori examole, ma/ be 
^ in any of Developmental prog^ms as well as the 



regular Transfer, Occupational or Adult Education programs. 
Sometimes a student may be enrolled or classified in two or 
more of the programs. Further confusing the issue is the fact 
that Adult and Adult Basi^ ' 'tication enrollments are com- 
bined in some states, while , ransfer and remedial students 
are reported as collcgc-crcdii enrollments (Lombardi. 1978). 

Some figures do exist, however. In response to a 1977 ques- 
tionnaire 25 colleges reported enrollments of 1.795 full-time 
and 255 part-time handicapped students, and 18 of 25 stated 
that enrollments of the disabled ?ncreased over the previous 
year. Other indications of enrollment (not exclusively ,:om- 
muniiy college) were ihe estimates of 675 : "* ^ blind students 
in over UX) campuses across the country ar d •) handicapped 
students in training in New York colleges iY'" ' and Flugman. 
1977). 

."Xs a result ot the widespread interest in Remedial education, 
data are more plentiful than in the other Developmental pro- 
grams. Research and official state reports reveal that the 
number and proportion of students is large. In general, it may 
be conjectured that the statistics are on the conservative side, 
^ince few colleges, except when seeking grants, overstate the 
.lumber of students enrolled in Remedial courses. 

In a survey of 137 midwestern colleges in 11 states. Ferrin 
(1971) reported that approximately 40.000 students (12 percent 
of 333.000) were enrolled in some form of Remedial educa- 
tion. Enrollments in the 16 college programs described in the 
report ranged from 100 to 1.500, Six of the colleges enrolled 
over 500 students. One college reported that over 40 percent of 
the students were enrolled in its Learning Skills Center; 
another that 15 percent were enrolled in the Remedial Pro- 
gram. Three years later. Morrison and Ferrante found all the 
colleges surveyed (American Council on Education sample) 
had * 'special courses . . . and/or . . . special services for the 
academically disadvantaged" (1973b. p. 19) although cnly **60 
percent indicated that . . . students [were] enrolled in 
developmeniaK preparatory or remedial programs" (1973b. p. 
14). 

Florida colleges enrolled 31,700 students in Compensators 
(Remedial) and 41.200 in ^dult Elementar\ and Secondary 
programs in 1975-76. about 14 percent of the totul enrollment 
of more than half a million (Florida State Department of 
Education, 1977). In Fall 1976. Illinois colleges enrolled 36.000 
or 12 percent of the total enrollment (326.000) in Remedial/ 
Developmental and 38.000 or slightly more than 12 percent in 
General Studies, which includes ABE and other student cate- 
gories (Illinois Coni.Tiunity College Board. 1976). ABE enroll- 
ment in Iowa colleges in 1975-76 amounted to 3.600 fulNtime 
equivalent students (FTEE) or 8 percent of the total FTEE of 
43.800 (Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, (1976]). 

To summarize enrollment in the four Developmental pro- 
gram.? approximates 10 to 15 percent of the total college enroll- 
ment, a percentage that is likely to decrease it colleges tighten 
admission and academic standards and if they move away 
from segregated programs. Enrollment in Developmental 
courses approaches the 30 percent mark, and for large inner 
city colleges, the percentage may reach 50. 

Program Impact 

Developmental courses will increase as more colleges add 
courses in ABE and Handicapped programs. The potential en- 
rollment in the Handicapped will be modest in contrast to that 
of ne ABE enrollment, which* in ten years, has grown 
dramatically in Florida, Illinois. Iowa and other states. 
Annually, about 400*000 (not all trained in the community col- 
leges), take the G.E.D, tests, a tiny fraction of the e.stimated 62 
million Americans who do not have a high school diploma 
(Witter. 1978). To tap this large group, colleges are establish- 
ing learning centers for preparation for the General Educa- 
tional Development tests on campu.ses. in the traditional store- 
fronts (Fishrr.^ ,^nd Dugan. [19761). and in workplaces where 
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management cooperates with the college (Witter, I97H). 

Ot* the tour Developmental programs reviewed in this paper, 
the Prc-Transfer and the Handicapped are accepted as proper 
responsibilities of the community college by the public and col- 
lege personnel; the former because it is closely related to the 
Transfer program and the latter because of sympathy, human- 
itarian impulses, compulsory aspects in Section 5()4 of the 
Rehabilitation Act ot 1973. and generous financial support 
trom state and federal governments. 

The effectiveness of these programs varies with the expecta- 
tions for the various disabilities. A good deal depends upon 
the experience in mainstreaming the handicapped in and out of 
the college (Kat/ and Flugman. 1977; Bennett. 1978). Strict in- 
lerpro* '.ikM ^ f Section 504 may create situations in which very 
severeiv handK nped students will be given custodial, rather 
tharu edacat*'.'tu' services. 

U 1. * • ograms have ar'^used little internal opposi- 
tion, rtfiicu. ... /•■ograms have elicited considerable opposition. 
Moore, tof exampi . notes that "few teachers can. or want to. 
teach (remedial students) at the college level, even fewer under- 
stand him, manv reject him academically and socially" 
(Aarons. 1975, p. I), A newspaper reporter states. '^Taxpayers 
and legislators are beginning to objec; to paying college prices 
for public institutions that provide large iiL'mbers of remedial 
students with what is essentially high school education" (Beck, 
1978. p. 15). This disaffection is serious enough to cause 
Cilea/er to express strong disagreement with those who pro- 
pose turning back ^ responsibility for inadequately prepared 
students ... to the elementarv and secondary schools" 
(Aarons. 1975. p. 2). 

-\lso. indicative of the attitude toward Remedial education 

:hc niovement for stricter admission standards, reintro- 
duction of punitive grades, and enforcement of probation and 
disqualification policies. These mea.sures apply to all studenis, 
but they bear most heavily on remedial students. 

Inadequate knowledge on how to teach remedial students, 
and lack of understanding of their learnMg problems also feed 
this negative attitude. Since college instructors have little train- 
ing for teaching remedial students (Moore. 1976), some col- 



leges are trying to remedy this deficiency by inservice and staff 
development programs (C olston. 1976; Morrison and Fer- 
rante, 1973b). 

Numerous experiments have been conducted on the effec- 
tiveness of Remedial education. Positive outcomes are 
reported for three- fourths of the mid western college students 
by Ferrin (1 97 1). A lower dropout rate, a higher grade pomt 
average and a higher percent of completed courses differen- 
tiate students in the Pace Program at Community College of 
the Finger l.akes from a control group (Carter. 1976). On the 
negative side are Moore. Gordon and Wilkerson (in Ferrin. 
1971). Jelfo (Cuyahoga Community College. 1975). anH 
Losack (in Aarons. 1975). Roueche and Mink (1975) ackn< 
ledge that some programs maintain high retention rates but 
deplore the acc elerated attrition among remedial students who 
enter the trJ'uitional firograms. 

The four phases of Developmental education are in the 
tradition of the community college. Each has as its aim pre- 
paring the academically, economically, socially, or physically 
disadvantaged for entering the mainstream of .American life 
through prepaiation for further education or through prepara- 
tion for work. Though there is considerable disaffection with 
various parts of these programs, there is every indication that 
stale and federal policy supports this role for the community 
college, a support made evident in legislation and in the fman- 
cial inducements given to the colleges. It is worthy of note that 
the California Legislature gave a high priority to Remedial and 
ABE Education when it distributed surplus funds to the col- 
leges after Proposition 13. Other stales, e.g., Florida. Illinois. 
New York, are also encouraging college.s to offer Develop- 
mental programs. 

Taken as a group, the four phases of Developmental educa- 
tion constitute a large segment of the curriculum eft'orl of the 
colleges. The likelihood is that they will grow to 50 percent 
within the next decade. Despite criticisms, they persist in keep- 
ing aloft "a lamp beside the golden door" for today's dis- 
advantaged. 

John Lombard! 
Staff Writer 
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